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HE material for this paper was gathered during several 

trips for the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, New York City.‘ During the summer of 1930 I lived on 
three Micmac reservations in Nova Scotia and visited several 
others in search of ethological information. The major part of 
this material comes from the reservations at Eskasoni and 
Whycocomagh on Cape Breton Island and from Pictou and 
Truro, Nova Scotia. At the first two places there were four old 
people with whom I became very friendly. They knew me as 
“son” and I replied with “grandmother” or “ grandfather.” 
Other contributions were made by Micmac informants at Chapel 
Island, Cape Breton and Shubenacadie, and Merigomish, Nova 
Seotia. A trip for the Museum to Conne River, Newfoundland, 
in 1931 produced supplementary notes which were in no way dif- 
ferent from information obtained on the mainland. Since the 


1This material, published through the courtesy of Mr. George G. Heye, 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, was prepared as a pre- 
liminary study under Dr. Roland B. Dixon during a research course in the 
Division of Anthropology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. To Dr. 
Frank G. Speck, University of Pennsylvania, I am deeply indebted for the 
direction of the field work and for consultation during the final prepara- 
tion of the manuscript. 
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time spent in Newfoundland was relatively short it is quite pos- 
sible that significant local differences in ideas, if present, were 
not obtained. 

The status of Micmac shamanism is difficult to evaluate. It 
is obvious that some European ideas have been incorporated into 
the general scheme of thought and practice but at this writing it 
is impossible to separate the extraneous and the indigenous 
sources. I am nevertheless sure that additional discussion with 
the Micmac would aid in making some distinction between ab- 
original practices and the increments which have been taken over 
from the witchcraft and superstitions of the early French and 
later Scotch-Irish settlers. 

The present-day Micmac are still by cultural inheritance de- 
cidedly tenacious of their “ superstitious” folk-thought. Not 
only do they retain many ideas connecting natural phenomena 
with omen, but they retain the remnants of what must have been 
a strong belief in the ability of humans to gain control of super- 
natural forces governing the universe. With this control, even 
the contemporary Micmac are convinced that many individuals 
could perform incredible feats which would profoundly affect 
their everyday life. 

To my knowledge, there were, in 1930, twe people on Cape 
Breton Island who ostensibly believed that they were in posses- 
sion of the extraordinary power. In ancient times there must 
have been many of these “shamans,” because the tales which 
have come down to us tell of them specifically and also include 
numbers of others who are unnamed. The two who are still re- 
puted to be shamans are shunned by many, although no one is 
exactly sure that they do practice shamanism and are therefore 
persons to be feared in the community. At the present time it 
is considered ethical to drive shamans out of the community. 
Before doing this, however, it must be certain that the accused 
is really a shaman. The banishment of people who are not 
shamans is sure to result in disaster to the community. The 
expulsion of a shaman must be done discreetly lest the suspect 
get angry and, through powerful and evil practices, cause harm 
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to come not only to those who press the banishment, but to the 
community as a whole. 

The difficulty of obtaining first-hand knowledge of the working 
of a Micmac shaman was in a small degree overcome when I had 
the good fortune to be able to work with one woman who was 
reputed to be a shaman. However in spite of long conversations 
she refused to admit the implication. Also those who claimed 
that this woman was a shaman could not, possibly would not, 
point to any one incident or any series of events for which she 
was responsible. In spite of her repeated denials, this woman 
related personal experiences which could occur during the life of 
any shaman, and had the information on shamanistic practices 
well organized in her mind. Furthermore she recalled ideas 
which were unfamiliar,to other Micmac with whom I was ac- 
quainted. It should be added that none of these little-known 
ideas were found to be inconsistent with the apparent principles 
behind the native shamanism. 

By far the greatest proportion of the information which we 
have concerning the shamans of this tribe comes from discussion 
and analysis of the numerous anecdotes which are current. The 
tales of the doings of the shamans fall into three general cate- 
gories. The first is concerned with mythological characters. In 
far-off times everyone was a shaman and performed great and 
wonderful things which were either beneficial to the world and to 
themselves, or else were done merely for the sake of exhibiting 
power. In this group of tales we hear of the doings of gliscap; 
ni-kum’weé-su, “ ? strong red creature ”; ugalup’tcé-t, “ ? rolls him- 
self over = ? earthquake ”; kigwddju, “ ? moves mountains = ? 
badger ” and other personages. Another series of tales is the 
quasi-historical. In them we hear of great shamans and their 
doings as they were recorded in oral tradition by their contem- 
poraries. The third division of the tales has to do with the most 
recent shamans and fades away into the quasi-historical series. 

In the second division are set forth tales of the activities of 
such great Micmac characters as tonnél, who defeated the Iro- 
quois at Richtigouche, and Charlie Joe, who tricked the Iroquois 
into making a treaty at Caughnawauga. These men were fol- 
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lowed by shamans like wdbik and Gabriel, who lived in the 
transitional period between the actual historical and the times 
which immediately preceded them. Following these men are the 
shamans still remembered by people now living. Stories are told, 
for instance, of Sapiel SaYamau, Joe Molly, pedjildldesk, a man 
named Bernard, Mrs. Morris, Pielo Cremeau and many others 
who were shamans and who died less than fifty years ago. In 
addition to the Nova Scotian shamans there are supposed to be 
several shamans still actively engaged in practicing their beliefs 
in Newfoundland. 

It would appear from existing information that the position 
of the shaman in the native social pattern has changed consid- 
erably, and that the major part of this change has taken place 
only within the past fifty years or so. In-early times the shaman 
was a man of supreme importance to the group because it was 
through his activities in controlling the current forces of nature 
in man and in animals that the group was able to survive. The 
people came to him for advice of all kinds and they depended 
upon him to protect them from evil influences that opposed them 
from the outside. These influences might be the conjuring 
machinations of some malicious shaman; they might be the pres- 
ence of enemy tribes in the neighborhood; or they might be the 
consequences of the environment which would result in a scarcity 
of game or fish, or in types of weather which would prevent 
growth of the small crops which these people raised. Whatever 
these adversities might be, the shaman could discover the cause 
and give advice on what to do to improve the situation. 

With the coming of Europeans, these ideas were upset. The 
confidence of the people became divided between ancient beliefs 
and the newer ideas forced upon them by the missionaries. The 
result was that the shaman had to go. Those wlio continued the 
traditional practices were heckled and, in the eyes of most peo- 
ple, overpowered by the “ conjuring” of the priests. Following 
this loss of prestige, it was natural for the shaman to acquire an 
evil reputation and before long he was considered a detriment 
to the community. His activities then became nothing but evil 
ones. This situation has lasted to the present day, so that to be 
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called a budwin, or shaman, is a very serious matter. Also it is 
considered to be sinful to talk too much about the budédwin and 
his activities. Thanks, however, to a certain belligerent inde- 
pendence of spirit manifested in the economic, political, social 
and religious thought of some of the Micmac, it is possible to 
discuss with a few of them the shamanistic tales which circulate 
throughout the reservations. 

At this point it might be well to mention that there is another 
type of shaman known to the modern Micmac, that is, the 
ginap.2 As yet not a great deal is known of the ginap, for this 
supernatural being is only just mentioned in the literature and 
the discussion of him is far from complete. One difference may 
be cited: the ginap is a shaman who is more powerful than the 
buéwin. No budwin can harm him and the ginap may prevent 
the buéwin from doing anything. The ginap is always trying to 
help the people in whatever way he can. At times, he may 
protect the people from the machinations of a budéwin. One in- 
formant offered the suggestion that a ginap was a teacher. 
Whether this distinction is an old one cannot be said now. Nor 
was it possible to discover whether the ginap powers were part of 
the old shamanistic beliefs or whether they were something 
comparatively new which had been adopted by the people. 
There seems to be a considerable possibility that the term ginap 
applies to more than one person. It may signify a number of 
individuals who have acquired a specialized variety of sha- 
manistic power or ability. Before the implications surrounding 
the existence of grades of shamans, i.e. different groups possess- 
ing different degrees of power, among the Micmac can be dis- 
cussed profitably, much more investigation in the field will be 
necessary. At present our only hints suggesting such a situation 
are confined to statements that various quasi-mythical, unnamed 
people were ginap. Such statements are at present offset by na- 
tive descriptions which might signify that ginap was a certain 
supernatural being. Possibly the discovery of details concerning 

2I was not able to obtain a satisfactory translation of the term ginap 


from the Miemac. Speck suggests that it may come from gi-n, ‘‘ great 
or strong,’’—ap, ‘‘man.’’ 
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the ginap awaits the recording of the wampum ceremony per- 
formed at irregular intervals at Chapel Island.* 

There is some indication that many modern Micmac are still 
afraid of the buéwin. They live immersed in a real dread of the 
supernatural and anything mysterious which happens immedi- 
ately becomes budwin. However, along with those who fear 
there are a few who are inclined to doubt the ability of spiritual 
forces to influence their lives, yet it may also be said that these 
same people will express privately their doubts concerning the 
fundamentals of Christianity. From this it may be seen that 
many Micmac are in a peculiar and interesting ambivalent emo- 
tional state in which they have nothing positive to fall back on 
in case of personal emergency. Subsequent developments along 
these lines should be exceedingly interesting to social ethnologists 
and psychologists. 

Because of the degree to which acculturation has advanced, 
the finer points connected with the shamanism of the group have 
been lost. We must remember also that a Micmac shaman’s cult 
was never consolidated with group ritual or action, and that it 
was, as is apparently true of shamanism of the whole northeast- 
ern area, quite individual in character. Hence the information 
sought would be, and is, accessible only through discussion of 
personal experiences of individuals, and ideas expressed by one 
individual are apt to differ in minor points from those expressed 
by another. 

The term for power or force underlying the ancient religious 
practices of the Micmac has, from their present point of view, 
disappeared. In the Central Algonkian tongues we find the term 
manitu, translated as “ magic power,” to be the term expressing 
the fundamental concept to which all religious or magical prac- 
tices may finally be resolved. In Montagnais the form is 
manito. An equivalent of the idea is found in ktahdn-do, the 
term used by the Penobscot, and ktahdnt by the Malecite and 

3 Dr. Wilson D. Wallis collected some interesting and important informa- 


tion concerning ginap in New Brunswick. Unfortunately this is unpublished 
and both space and time prevent its inclusion here. 
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Passamaquoddy.* Speck says that the corresponding term in 
Miemac is budwin.’ I do not agree with his application of the 
term because there is a word mtndu in general use among the 
people today. The word may be found in the prayer books writ- 
ten in the Micmac language where it means “ devil” and in 
everyday use it is equivalent to the expression “oh, the devil.” 
Another expression from the present vocabulary is mtnduwai, 
“skin of the devil,” which is used in the same manner as that 
noted above but it is considered to be much stronger and should 
not be mentioned in polite Micmac society. It develops that the 
term mindu is cognate to the Central Algonkian mdnitu, Natick 
mtndu, and thus also corresponds to the Penobscot ktahdn-do. 
It has lost its original meaning in the minds of the modern Mic- 
mac and has acquired the meaning of “ devil” given it by the 
missionaries when they translated the Bible and other religious 
documents. The only association which I could find in the 
minds of the Micmac, between the term miindu and the sha- 
manistic practices, however, was that, according to teachings of 
the priests, these practices were works of the devil. This, how- 
ever, does not need to be discussed here. 

The term budwin is used at present to express everything 
connected with sorcery or witchcraft. In fact, everything which 
cannot be explained is “ buéwin.” To explain a sudden and un- 
expected death the Micmac will say, “ That is buéwin.” The 
same expression will be used similarly to signify the reason for 
any peculiar and inexplicable occurrence. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that this is the original connotation of the word. There is, 
in Miemac, a stem bu(o) which contains the idea of mystery or, 
perhaps, the supernatural (“ magic” might possibly be the 
translation). For example, the verb biéntat expresses the mys- 
terious or secret performance which a shaman carries on in order 
that he may accomplish his desires. If this is so, buéwin may be 
taken to mean “mystery man”; bu(o) “ mystery ”;—in “ per- 
son.”* In searching for cognate forms among the related lan- 

+ Speck, 1920 p. 240 

5 Speck, 1920, p. 240 


® Speck, Correspondence 1937, suggests that budéwin may be equal to bue 
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guages we find the Malecite and Passamaquoddy using the term 
ptwhigan, which according to Speck’ corresponds to Penobscot 
baohi-gan. This latter term he translates as “instrument of 
mystery.” Is it not possible to suggest that the Micmac stem 
bu(o), Passamaquoddy stem pu-, and the Penobscot bao are 
cognates? The answer depends, of course, upon the results of a 
more precise study of Wabanaki stem correspondences. 

In the Wabanaki dialects the term for shaman is madéolinu. 
This term has been derived tentatively from the Algonkian stem 
made referring to the sound of “ drumming.” * The Montagnais 
form is metéolinu, and we find cognate forms meaning shaman in 
most Algonkian languages, for example, Delaware, Ojibwa, Cen- 
tral Algonkian and Cree. The shamans of these tribes, then, are 
associated with the drum, theoretically at least. In most cases 
there is, in actual shamanistie practices, a close association be- 
tween the shaman and the drum or the noise which the drum 
makes. 

The Micmac shaman was called Aoutmoin® or Aoutem by 
Lescarbot in 1606. Speck '° has suggested that possibly Aoutem = 


“magic”; win “practice of.” My knowledge of the Micmac language 
is not sufficient to permit a definite opinion regarding this question. I do 
know that all the present day speakers with whom I worked used the term 
buéwin both in the sense of “the practice of magic” and “mystery man.” 
As far as I could determine, however, the idea of a person was the con- 
temporary concept. When an event or a situation was described as simply 
“ budéwin,” the idea is better expressed in English as “ practice of magic.” 
But, according to Miemac logic, this is not the full translation, for the man 
himself, or his spiritual agent, is involved in the event or the situation and 
so the idea “mystery man” is applicable. This type of thinking and ex- 
pression is not at all uncommon among the Micmac. A similar situation 
existed with reference to the chief of the group at Conne River, New- 
foundland, Noel Jeddore. He was called sayamawu (chief) and his medal 
which he hung on the altar in the Indian church when he left Newfound- 
land was also called sayamau. There was no distinction linguistically or in 
the people’s minds between the two and repeated questioning only brought 
forth a rather disgusted “Can’t you see that they are both the same?” 

7 Speck, 1920, 249-50 

8 Speck, 1920, 240-41 

® Lesearbot, 1925, 177-78 
10 Speck, correspondence 
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adam= made, by metathesis. Aside from this empirical transposi- 
tion, which cannot be discussed profitably at present, there is no 
term in Micmac which associates the shaman with the drum. As 
has been indicated the term budwin carries with it the implica- 
tion of mystery. Thus it seems possible that an important differ- 
ence in concept and practice may exist between the Micmac and 
their Algonkian neighbors. 

Some light is thrown on this difference in concept by discussion 
of the Micmac drum. There is a Micmac drum in the National 
Museum of Canada which was collected from Burnt Church, 
Nova Scotia, by W. H. Mechling in 1913. This drum “ (cat. no. 
III-F 213) is 4” deep by 12” in diameter. It has a single head, 
no snare, and no hoop; the head—of deer-skin apparently—is 
held on the frame by a double lace and cannot be adjusted for 
tension. The stick is 12” long, with the striking end leather cov- 
ered.” 7?" This drum differs materially from a Penobscot drum 
which has a double head, made in 1912 from traditional informa- 
tion. The Micmac specimen is comparable to the drums made 
by the Montagnais. 

This drum is the only Miemac specimen on record. My in- 
formants denied that drums were ever made. The problem of 
determining whether or not drums were actually made can only 
be solved by a careful and detailed study of acculturation not 
only between the Micmac and the Europeans but between the 
Micmac and neighboring aboriginal groups. It is distinctly pos- 
sible that the drum collected at Burnt Church was the result of 
the extensive intimate connections between the Micmac and the 
Montagnais or Malecite which developed in historic times. 

As far as I can discover, drums are not mentioned by the 
early visitors to the Micmac, the first reference being a number 
of interesting terms given by Rand. According to him the Mic- 
mae called the drum bépkwéjedaak '*? which may well be analo- 
gous to Penobscot pekholagan.** Other groups of terms given by 


Rand for the Micmac are “ to drum on a kettle ” and “ noise.” ™* 
11 Jenness, D., correspondence 1937 
12 Rand, 1888, 93 
18 Speck, 1940, 164 
14 Rand, 1888, 93, 181 
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In these terms there appear to be synonymous elements, the most 
important being méde which suggests relationship with Algonkian 
made “sound of drumming.” From these possibilities it might 
be inferred that the Micmac language included a stem for drum, 
bep (?) and made “sound of drumming.” Pursuing this argu- 
ment the presence of the drum and matéolinu, or shaman associ- 
ated with the sound of drumming, assumes some degree of prob- 
ability. : 

In view of this, the information obtained from the Micmac in 
1930 is indeed puzzling. During repeated and detailed question- 
ing I failed to obtain any terms which were cognate to the 
Wabanaki terms for drum. The instrument which the Micmac 
do use is called dji-gamaYan, a term of obscure derivation. This 
is a piece of birch bark folded once. It is held in the hand and 
beaten with a stick. Neither the birch bark nor the stick is care- 
fully made or decorated in any way; both are discarded after 
being used. In view of this recent testimony we are faced with 
a question which cannot be solved. If, as seems likely, the pres- 
ent use of the term budwin is a modern adaptation of an ancient 
term, and is probably derived from a stem meaning mystery, 
there is the possibility that the Micmac shaman was associated 
with the idea of mystery rather than with the drum. If such an 
inference is permissible it would appear that Micmac conceptions 
of shaman were slightly different from those described for other 
Algonkian groups. 

The Micmac of today do not know how a person becomes a 
buéwin. They have confused, for the most part, the power of the 
budwin himself with the buowind-di,” which are bags full of 
small fetishes. The most frequently held opinion is that a per- 
son becomes a budwin through a revelation in a dream. Just 
what form this dream takes, or other details concerning it, could 
not be discovered. That dreaming was of some importance in the 
spiritual life has been noted several times by Le Clereq, but this 
keen observer fails to tell us whether the “ jugglers ” (shamans) 
first obtained their ability to conjure through the medium of 
dreams or whether there were some other factors involved. 


15 buéwinu-di, Speck, 1920, 254 
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From present evidence it appears that the Micmac practised a 
type of shamanism in which each individual sought and acquired 
his power by his own actions. As my informants suggested, the 
power of a budwin was obtained by self-induced dreams, a 
method which was practised by all the neighbors of the Micmac. 
However, if the Micmac did not possess the drum, the method 
employed to induce the dreams would vary in one of its signifi- 
cant fundamentals from that known to the Penobscot and the 
Montagnais, not to mention other Algonkian tribes. 

Another method of acquiring power is suggested by Hagar, 
“The novice must keep his object a secret while camping alone 
in the woods with an outfit for two, the other, an invisible com- 
panion. A being will finally appear, it is thought, who will give 
him the gift of magic, the power to assume animal shapes, to 
walk through fire unharmed, through water without being 
drowned, to translate himself through the air with the quickness 
of thought, to control the elements, to walk on the water and 
the like.” 7° This is the only reference to the presence of a fast- 
vigil among the Micmac which has come to hand. Even so, the 
incidence of this practise among them is entirely possible. The 
Algonquin once lived on the easterly reaches of the Saint Law- 
rence River and they were in contact with the Micmac, probably 
before, and certainly during, the eastern expansion of the Iro- 
quois. The Algonquin practised a simple form of fast-vigil and 
there is no reason why the Micmac could not have acquired the 
idea from them, if it did not come from other sources. The ac- 
knowledgment of the possibility that the fast-vigil was known to 
the Micmac does not rule out other methods of acquiring sha- 
manistic power. Apparently the Micmac were completely free to 
choose whatever type of ritual they desired. The only aspect 
which did not vary was fundamental, defining and controlling 
the result. It may be noted that an important historical and 
distributional problem will be proposed should additional work in 
the field prove that the fast-vigil was an important factor in 
Miemac religious life. 

When a budwin is at work, the contemporary Micmac say, 

16 Hagar, 172 
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budwinuddaget, “ mystery man he is doing it. It is possible 
that this is a rather recent term which has developed with the 
degeneration of the concept of shamanism. A second term, 
buniat is also used to express a similar idea, but it is not synony- 
mous with that given above. Native translations of biuntat 
suggest that the word signifies “ the act of conjuring.” Available 
data make it impossible to obtain this term by grammatical 
analysis. : 

As is generally true of the northeastern Algonkian tribes, there 
were various methods employed by Micmac shamans to attaim 
their ends. Nor does it appear that a shaman employed one 
method to the exclusion of other systems. According to native 
testimony, he might vary his technique to meet the special re- 
quirements of any situation. The method most commonly rec- 
ognized today is that in which the shaman merely wishes that 
some desire be fulfilled and—lo, it happens. Closely allied to 
this type of wonder-working is the ability of shamans to shoot 
missiles over incredible distances in order to kill or injure an 
enemy of an individual or of the community. For example, a 
shaman could shoot seeds, by pinching them between the thumb 
and finger, with such force that they would pass through a 
chosen victim several miles away and kill him. Or a shaman 
might put a few needles in a gun and shoot these fifteen miles or 
more to kill some supposed malefactor. One of the seventeenth 
century shamans named wébik could kill people, it is related, by 
pointing directly at them with his finger or he might merely 
point in their direction, causing anything he desired to happen 
to them. Tales of this extremely interesting budwin recount 
how he would also sit on the beach and make eel spears, throw- 
ing them into the water as fast as they were made. When he 
collected the spears, it is claimed, each one would have an eel on 
it. He never missed. The number of different feats which could 
be performed because of his power were legion. 

The cultivation of dreams and the following of directions 
given in dreams are of great importance among most of the 


17 This might also be translated as “habitually engaged in sorcery.” 
Rand, 1888, 245, translates this expression as “ sorcery.” 
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Algonkian tribes. Information concerning the Micmac dreamer 
is very meagre indeed. From Le Clercq we learn of the im- 
portance of the dream among the people whom he knew. “ They 
imagine also that their jugglers can know from their Devil, 
whom they call Ouahich, the best places for hunting, and that all 
the dreams of’ these impostors are just so many revelations and 
prophecies, of which the success and the realization seem to 
them infallible.” ’* Again he writes, “ Our Gaspesians are still 
so credulous about dreams that they yield easily to everything 
which their imagination or the Devil puts into their heads while 
sleeping; and this is so much the case among them that dreams 
will make them come to conclusions upon a given subject quite 
contrary to those which they earlier formed.’ ’® These quota- 
tions and similar ones from the same source seem to be the sum 
total of the information which I have at present indicating that 
dreams were used as a method of conjuring. Despite the paucity 
of information, I am quite sure that dreams were of considerable 
importance to the Miemac shamans. One reason for this is that 
the general pattern of the whole background of the type of 
shamanism here portrayed demands it, and, secondly, the machi- 
nations of a buéwin may be discovered through the dreams of 
the person toward whom he is directing his evil influence. Also 
we have a suggestion in one of the quotations given above, and 
in others to follow, that dreams were used as a means of locating 
game. 

The budwino-di is a fetish which the more powerful shamans 
were in the habit of using. Rand has translated this term as 
“sorcery.” ?° However, as has been shown above, and will be 
made more apparent below, this is a misconception. Budwino-di 
literally translated means “ budéwin container,”—o-di being com- 
monly used for bag or pouch, e.g., widjibé-di, the term used for 
the bag women were accustomed to carry tied about their waists. 


18 Le Clereq, 216. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
Miemac have a very obscure and almost forgotten word oaite (?) which 
now is almost the equivalent of English slang “smart guy” or “wise guy.” 

19 Le Clereq, 227 

20 Rand, 245, boooinode 
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At present a woman’s pocketbook is called widjibé-di. The 
“ budéwin containers ” may either contain plain pieces of bone or 
pieces which have been carved to represent animals. These 
pieces of bone are called nti-6mel meaning “ spiritual agents.” ** 
Speck has translated this term as “ animal spiritual helper ” *? 
and Rand believed the term Ootooomul meant “ totem.” ** 

What may well have been “ budwin containers ” were seen by 
the early visitors to the Micmac. Lescarbot writes, “ And in- 
deed, Membertou, of whom we have spoken as a learned Aout- 
moin, carrieth hanged at his neck the mark of this profession 
[shamanism?], which is a purse triangle-wise, covered with their 
embroidery-work, that is to say with matachias, within which 
there is I know not what as big as a small nut, which he saith to 
be his devil called Aoutem. . . .”** In addition to the possibil- 
ity that these bags were budwino-di, the description suggests the 
“charms” made by the Penobscot of the present day. The 
terms used by Lescarbot are interesting. One suggestion con- 
cerning the origin of the term Aoutmoin has already been 
made.”° It is also possible that this term, and the related term 
Aoutem, may be derived from ti-om. One can only speculate 
upon the possibility that the Micmac of early colonial days 
called their shamans by a term which the French missionaries 
heard as Aoutmoin and which was derived from nti-omel, “ spir- 
itual agent.” If this should be correct another and perhaps 
rather different understanding of a shaman may have existed in 
those days. It, however, is difficult to give too much credence 
to this idea, for the early travelers and missionaries were not 
linguists and in many cases were so shocked by the “ idolatry ” 
of the savages that their observations were not as objective as 
they might have been. 


21 One of my informants believed that ti-om or teom is a spirit whose 
attributes are hard to define. Quite possibly it is not to be confused with 
the “soul.” It is a free agent which moves about where it pleases; it is 
never a tangible thing and can only by a stretch of the imagination be 
called the “essence” of a thing. 

22 Speck, 1920, 254 

23 Rand, 1888, 267 

24 Lescarbot, 1925, 177-78 
25 Cf. supra, footnote 10 
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Le Clereq did apparently see some of these bags opened, for 
he describes several types of articles which were in a budwino-di. 
“ Here is the inventory of that which I found in this little bag of 
the Devil. It was made of the skin of the entire head of a moose, 
with the exception of the ears which had been removed. 

“There was first of all, this jugglers Ouahich, which was a 
stone of the size of a nut wrapped in a box which he called the 
house of his Devil. Then there was a bit of bark which was a 
figure, hideous enough, made from black and white wampum, and 
representing some monster which could not well be distinguished, 
for it was neither the representation of a man nor of any animal, 
but rather in the shape of a little wolverine, which was adorned 
with black and white beadwork. That one, say the jugglers is 
the master Devil, or Ouahich. There was, in addition, a little 
bow a foot in length, together with a cord, two fathoms long, in- 
terlaced with porcupine quills. It is this fatal bow which they 
used to cause the death of little children in the wombs of their 
mothers . . 

“ In addition to these things, this bag contained also a fragment 
of bark representing some little children, birds, bears, beavers, 
and moose. Against these, the juggler, using his little bow, shot 
his arrows at pleasure, in order to cause the death of the child 
or of some other thing of which the figure is represented upon 
this bit of bark. Finally I found there a stick, a good foot in 
length, adorned with red and white porcupine quills; at its end 
were attached several straps of half a foot in length, and two 
dozen dew-claws of moose. It is with this stick that he makes a 
devilish noise, using these dew-claws as a sounder .. . an ar- 
rangement which seems more suitable for amusing little children 
than for juggling. Finally, the last article in the bag was a 
wooden bird, which they carry with them when they go hunting, 
with the idea that it will enable them to kill water fowl in abun- 
dance.” 7° 

The presence of the small stones in this shaman’s “ kit ” is not 
surprising, for they are found all over the Northeast. Two of 
these from the Miemac-Montagnais of Newfoundland have been 

26 Le Clereq, 221 
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illustrated by Speck.2*7 Le Clereq confirms the contemporary 

knowledge of the budéwino-di and describes what is most probably 

a rattle whose type is of some importance. This type, made by 

attaching the dew-claws of a moose or deer to a stick, each claw 

hanging on a short piece of thong, is not known to the Wabanaki, 

as far as I can ascertain. The type becomes common as one goes 

west to the Algonquin and further to the Ojibwa, Pottawatomi 

and Central Algonkian. Its presence is a scrap of evidence sug- 

gesting western connections. Also it gives the idea that rattling 

and consequently singing were factors in the shamanistic prac- 
tices. Although Le Clereq mentions birch-bark and embroidery 
effigies, he does not describe the carved bone figures or the plain 
pieces of bone which were so much discussed by my informants. 
The modern Micmac do believe that bark representations of ani- 
mals and humans were made, but, since they were not employed 
by the budwin alone, the general consensus of opinion was that 
these were not included in the budéwino-di. The wooden figure of 
a bird which was mentioned by Le Clereq may well have been 
one of the nti-6mel which have been discussed. The figures cut 
from bark are vaguely remembered by the Penobscot, and the 
idea is known to the Central Algonkian people and the Cree, who 
also carve wooden figures for slightly different purposes. The use 
of these bark figures is not, common among the Montagnais and 
the Algonquin, although the representation of different animals, 
as an important element in the religious art of these people, is a 
closely allied characteristic. 

The bones described by my informants may be obtained in two 
different ways and each way produces a slightly different type of 
thing, although they seem to have been used in the same manner. 
In one case an animal was selected, it might be a cat or some 
other small animal, or more commonly it was some reptile. The 
last, in the Miemae way of thinking is a more powerful creature. 
It would appear that, in recent times at least, the disagreeable 
characters of the creatures employed for this purpose are associ- 
ated with the present idea of the unpleasant attributes of the 
budéwin. The bones of these creatures were obtained by macerat- 


27 Speck, 1922, 56 
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ing them for a certain number of days. The person who was 
doing this might pray or fast but, at any rate, for fear of public 
opinion, he must keep his doings secret. Whether this secrecy is 
a modern idea or not cannot be said. When the bones had been 
obtained they were cast into a brook and their movements 
watched. The bones which moved upstream were considered 
those which would do the bidding of the buédwin. The general 
consensus of opinion was that the skull and “ breast bones ” most 
commonly went upstream but that the hind legs should also be 
watched carefully. The second manner in which the bones were 
obtained was to bury a toad or frog in an ant-hill until the meat 
was eaten off; these were then thrown into the brook. 

The second type of fetish used was the bones which were 
carved into conventionalized animal shapes. Just how this was 
done is not known today. Neither could the people tell me how 
a budwin knew which animals to carve. They did say that a 
shaman could have several different bones representing different 
animals. It is possible to guess that the shaman dreamed of the 
animals which he represented in bone. 

The making and using of the bone figures is of great interest 
because, to my knowledge, this has not been reported from any 
other Algonkian people. The Penobscot and Malecite terms cor- 
responding to the nti-6mel of the Micmac are respectively 
baohigan and puhi-gan which, as is explained above, have a 
slightly different connotation from the Micmac term nti-dmel. 
From what we know, the Penobscot and the Malecite did not 
make representations of their “ spiritual helpers ” but transferred 
themselves directly into this being which was usually animal. 
On the other hand, the Micmac shaman retains his identity and 
sends the animal represented by the fetish on his mission. The 
inspiration, then, originates in the mind of the Micmac shaman, 
who, through his power, motivates an animal represented in bone. 
The animal fulfills the desires of the shaman. Thus we see that 
the Miemae shaman is not acquainted with the technique of pro- 
jecting himself into the body of some animal, which seems to be 
the method employed by the Penobscot and Malecite. Neither 
does he know anything of the philosophy and activities which 
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are connected with the conjuror’s lodge common to boreal North 
America.** 

There is one important difference between the shamanism of 
the Miemac, Penobscot and Malecite and shamanism as practiced 
by people north of the St. Lawrence. That is, among the peoples 
south of the river, the inspiration to perform some feat or to 
answer some question comes from the shaman himself. In one 
way or another he initiates the action which is performed for 
some purpose which was recognized before the action is begun. 
There was certainly a need at times for locating game, but also, 
among the Micmac particularly, conjuring was frequently com- 
petitive, acquisitive, or used to acquire honor. Among the peo- 
ple north of the river, the Montagnais for example, the initial in- 
spiration comes from the “ soul-spirit ”’ and is not controlled by 
the will of the shaman. All is prompted by the economic need 
for food, hunting grounds and such; it is a need to know what 
may be the prevailing conditions governing such vital conditions 
as the location of the caribou. 

In addition to this variation there is another present among 
the Micmac. The shaman does not project himself but rather 
sends his nti-6mel to do his bidding. It is impossible to say 
whether this is a survival of an ancient idea or whether it is a 
specialized development peculiar to the modern Micmac. It 
should be mentioned that the animal-messenger concept prevails 
in the area of the Midewiwin society. 

If the nti-6mel can be regarded as the “ spiritual agent,” cor- 
responding to what is more freely called the guardian spirit, it 
may be profitable to compare this element in the religious life 
of the Miemac with similar elements found among other Al- 


28 None of the informants with whom I worked knew anything about the 
conjuror’s lodge. My single reference to it came from a woman whose 
knowledge proved to be singularly untrustworthy. She said that sometimes 
the budéwin had little bark wigwams in which they ‘‘work.’’ Sometimes 
two might enter the little wigwam and there they beat on the dji.gamdvan 
and sang. I offer this for what it is worth. One thing about this testi- 
mony, which is certainly erroneous, is that two shamans worked together 
in the same wigwam. By the very nature of their procedure they would 
have to work alone. 
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gonkian tribes. Among the Montagnais we find a guardian 
spirit idea closely associated with the soul of a person. It is 
called a’tcdk which may also mean “shadow.” In its fune- 
tional capacity this soul is called mistabéo which means “ great 
man.” The soul of the Montagnais is an intangible thing; it 
has no animal representation; in fact, it is comparable, if not 
identical, with the soul as defined by most modern Christian 
theologies. It is to the soul that the Montagnais hunter turns 
for aid or advice of all kinds and in return for these services he 
indulges in singing, in drumming, and in caring properly for the 
game which he kills and for the family which is dependent upon 
him. His idea is that he does not direct his soul as much as his 
soul directs him and shows him the way to do what is right and 
beneficial in respect to treatment of animals. If the Montagnais 
is a good hunter, it is because he follows correctly the guidance 
of this force. If he commits some act which is not beneficial to 
himself, not reverential toward the life-supporting animals from 
whose ranks he takes his sustenance, it is because he either made 
a mistake in following the directions or because he is guilty of 
“sin” in his relation to animal and natural forces. 

Among the Wabanaki peoples a slightly different conception is 
found. The Penobscot or the Passamaquoddy shaman, it would 
seem, decides upon a course of action, not because his soul de- 
mands it but because he himself desires that it should be done. 
His actions are dependent upon his own whims and self-centered 
aims which are pointed toward human rather than animal ob- 
jectives. When he has decided upon what should be done he 
turns himself into his guardian animal and goes off to do what he 
wishes. His power seems to lie in and depend upon the power 
possessed by the guardian animal which he controls. Whether 
he or his guardian animal is considered responsible for unethical 
conduct is not wholly clear but it would appear that the shaman 
himself has to bear the brunt of the blame for unfortunate or 
disastrous happenings in his community. 

The Miemac shaman and his guardian animal fall into still 
another category. We find the budwin the possessor of a certain 
spiritual power whose origin we cannot account for as yet. With 
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this power the shaman does nothing but direct a certain animal 
whose services he has acquired, to mention one source, by 
dreaming. The transference of power does not take place di- 
rectly between him and his animal helper but apparently passes 
through the bones or the representations of the animals which he 
influences. 

The principles upon which the shamanism of these three ad- 
jacent Algonkian divisions are based have been briefly outlined 
and there are differences which are, to my mind, fundamental. It 
is possible that the three types have developed historically from 
a single source but at present this derivation remains obscure. 

Very littie is known concerning the ceremony which the 
shaman goes through while he is making his helpers work for 
him. It is generally believed that when a budwin is setting 
forees at work which will harm a person he must not think of 
the person or mention his name in any way, but should concen- 
trate upon the act. Also when the act has been completed the 
shaman must change his clothes lest the person affected recognize 
him as the cause of the trouble. In this we see a suggestion of 
the concentration of thought upon a certain purpose, the prin- 
ciple of which is recognized by the Montagnais and which is 
probably common to all the northern shamanistic theories. The 
idea that an ordinary person can discover a shaman, should the 
buéwin make the mistake of mentioning or thinking about the 
victim’s name, is a slight variation which has not, as far as I 
have been able to discover, been mentioned for other Algonkian 
peoples. Usually it is believed that the machinations of a sha- 
man can be discovered only by another shaman. 

Among the Miemac we find no remembrance of any sort of a 
ceremony which the shaman performed in order to accomplish 
his desires. From Le Clereq we hear of several performances, the 
carrying out of which heal the sick. Also Lescarbot tells us of 
sucking on a wound or over an afflicted portion of the body in 
order to remove the “ Devil” which causes the pain. Lescarbot 
writes in this connection also: “ When the Aoutmoins make their 
mows and mops, they fix a staff in a pit, to which they tie a 
cord, and putting their head into this pit, they make incanta- 
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tions or conjurations in a language unknown to the others that 
are about, and thus, with beatings and howlings, until they sweat 
with very pain; yet I have not heard that they foam at the mouth 
as the Turks do. When this devil is come, this master Aoutmoin 
makes them believe that he holdeth him tied by his cord, and 
holdeth fast against him, forcing him to give him an answer be- 
fore he let him go.” ** 

While we cannot rely fully upon the accuracy in detail of this 
description of the actions of the shaman, the quotation does in- 
dicate that something in the way of a spectacle was formerly car- 
ried on by the shaman. In this connection we can also see that 
the theory coming from the use of the bones is not applicable to 
all aspects of the shamanistic concept, for here we find, as in 
other shamanistic procedures mentioned, the budéwin calling upon 
his guardian spirit to answer a question. The recording of the 
use of a language known only to the shaman himself is impor- 
tant in that a similar note has been made for the Penobscot; this 
may also be allied to the professed ability of a Montagnais 
shaman to talk any language which he desires, whether he has 
learned it or not. 

Another use of the bones was noted. This is the placing of a 
sharpened stick or needle upon a fetish representing a human. 
When a shaman concentrates his power upon this fetish a person 
may be injured in the portion of the anatomy homologous to the 
portion touched by the point of the stick. It is possible also to 
kill people by this method. If the person is injured it will be 
impossible to cure this injury until the shaman has either re- 
moved the stick or else rubbed the fetish, so, figuratively, making 
it well. 

Because the mythology of the Micmac has not been studied 
in any detail, I am leaving a discussion of the shaman drawn 
from that body of material until such time as it will be possible 
to do more comprehensive work. Turning then from the mytho- 
logical to the quasi-historical information, we find that the 
shamans were great hunters. Through the power that they pos- 
sessed they were able to find game and to kill it. This was a 


29 Lescarbot, 174 
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well-known fact in the time of Le Clereq, who writes of a discus- 
sion between himself and a Micmac in regard to the value of 
being a Christian who believes in the sanctity of the Patriarchs; 
“*T am then,’ responded Ejougoulomouet, ‘ somewhat better than 
the Patriarchs, since God has spoken to me during my sleep, and 
has revealed to me without fail, before it is midday, we shall kill 
moose and beavers in abundance with which to feast our- 
selves.’ ”’ °° . 

In this there are two rather important indications. The first is 
that dreaming was a factor in the discovery of the whereabouts 
of game, and, secondly, the use of the Christian God in place of 
the aboriginal guardian spirit may be indicated. This occur- 
rence is similar to changes going on among the Montagnais, some 
of whom, in their pagan conjuring, appeal to the Virgin Mary for 
assistance. A quotation similar to the above is found in Lescar- 
bot: “Item, when the savages be a-hungered they consult with 
Membertou’s oracles, and he said unto them: ‘Go ye to such a 
place and you shall find game.’ It happeneth sometimes that 
they find some, and sometimes none. If it chance that none be 
found, the excuse is that the beast is wandering and hath changed 
his place.” ** 

Not only does the buéwin have the ability to discover where 
the game is, and then go‘to it and kill it in the ordinary way, 
but, if he desires, he may take advantage of his power over the 
universe and make the animals come to him. There are many 
anecdotes describing this method of hunting by the budwin. One 
told to me follows: “Joe Molly and his friend were up at 
pe-dawi-gadik (Big Baddeck). They decided to catch some 
muskrats and some eels. They went to a place along the shore 
at the foot of a landslide and dug a hole there. Then Joe began 
to call the muskrats, which heeded his call and came to the 
hole. They kept shooting muskrats until the hole was filled up. 
The next day Joe said, ‘ We will catch some eels today.’ So they 
went to the hole and called the eels which came and filled up the 


30 Le Clereq, 174 
31 Lesearbot, 174 
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hole. Then they went into the woods and got some ‘ gads,’ tied 
up the stuff and went home.” 

A story of a little different character comes from the same in- 
formant: ‘ There was an old man of Cape Breton Island named 
pedylaldesk. He and his family were hungry, for they had not 
been able to get any game for a long time. One night he went 
out and the first thing he saw was the moon. He called it 
‘ Bright.’ He said to it, ‘ You know, I have never asked you for 
anything yet, but now I am going to ask you to get me a moose. 
I am an old man and can’t get one. You know that other times 
I have never needed help because I usually have chosen one that 
I wanted and followed it until I got it.’ Then the old man went 
into the wigwam and went to bed. The next morning the old 
woman went to throw back the door of the wigwam and there 
she saw a moose right in front of the door. She told the old man, 
who took his bow and arrow and shot the moose, while the old 
woman held the door open. Then they had ‘ plenty meat.’ ” 

Several budwin were said to be able to chase moose and catch 
them by the hind legs with their hands. 

The ability to prophesy future events was first noted by Le 
Clereq: “Some of the jugglers also meddle with the prediction 
of future affairs, and in such a way that if their predictions are 
found correct, as happens sometimes by chance, they derive 
credit and reputation from this fact. If, on the contrary, they 
are found false, as is usually the case, they get out of it by say- 
ing that their Devil is angry against the whole nation. It is a 
very surprising thing that this impertinent excuse, far from dis- 
crediting the jugglers, procures them considerable presents; these 
are made them in order to appease the anger of this Devil, who, 
through the ministry of the jugglers, abuses these people and 
plays easily upon their simplicity.” ** 

This prophetic ability is remembered today and stories are 
told how some shamans were able to foretell the coming of war- 
ships to the Bras d’Or Lakes; that the enemy were on the way 
to a certain village; that visitors would be coming; and that 
certain things would come to pass. 

32 Le Clereq, 221 
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That shamans could cure the sick was well known to the 
early European travelers and the same is said today among the 
Miemac. Many of the people are of the opinion that all sickness 
is due to the evil intents of a shaman. That this belief is preva- 
lent is illustrated by the following tales which were related to me 
as true stories depicting what actually befell two women. 

“T had been sick for four or five days after my second child 
was born. I was conscious but could not speak. I could see 
mother taking care of me and could understand all that was 
being said to me but it was impossible to move. On the fourth 
day I went to sleep and dreamt that old came and pulled 
all the clothes off the bed. I picked up a three-cornered file 
that was lying on the ledge near my bed and stabbed the old 
fellow in the heart. This was in the dream of course.” 

It seems that during the dream the woman had kicked and 
screamed but after she had stabbed the old fellow she had 
quieted down. As soon as her mother gave her a glass of water 
she came to her senses and could talk. The next day, according 
to this woman’s mother, the son of the old man dropped in and 
asked about the woman’s health. Her mother said that she was 
all right. In the course of the conversation, the boy, who knew 
nothing of the dream, told them that the night before his father 
had fallen off his chair as though he had been struck and that his 
chest had swollen up.** 

The comment on this incident was that the old fellow was a 
budwin and since he did not like this woman he had been making 
her ill. He had been careless about doing it, however, and this 
gave the woman a chance to get back at him and so save herself. 
Because of very confidential accusations by other people, I at- 
tempted without success to make this woman admit that she was 
a budéwin, one stronger than the old man. Instead she claimed 
that she was able to take advantage of some blunder which the 
old man had made in his shamanistie performance. She did say, 





33 A few days after hearing this story I visited the old man and found 
that he had been suffering from a pain in his chest for eighteen years, 
The time corresponds to the above testimony. 
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however, that in olden times when a thing of this sort took place 
between two shamans, the more. powerful one survived, 

The second woman, Anne, had a similar experience, which was 
upheld by several witnesses who were members of her family. 
Anne was told that another very old woman, Frances, had made 
a “bad wish ” against her. Anne was very sick at the time and 
was expected to die. The daughter of the old woman, Mary, who 
had learned of the bad wish, went up into the woods and cut a 
little bush which she boiled. She gave the brew to Anne. After 
that Anne did not sleep for three days but when she finally did 
she dreamt. She saw two snakes, a male and a female, come out 
of the hill above the new bridge on the reserve. They came 
down the hill plowing up the ground. She woke up screaming 
and the people who were watching her gave her some more of 
the drink. She went to sleep again and dreamt that she was 
going up the old road on the hill and that the snakes were follow- 
ing her. She was very much frightened. She met a man (who 
was alive in 1930) who saw the snakes going up the hill after her. 
He took a stick and struck at the female snake which turned into 
stone all except the head. The other snake went down the hill to 
the bridge where it turned into a man carrying an axe and ran 
away toward Nova Scotia. From that day Frances, who had 
made the bad wish, was paralyzed from her hips down. 

Anne, who told the story, said that only she could cure Frances 
by giving her something to drink. Frances had often begged for 
it but her daughter Mary, who had discovered the existence of 
the bad wish, would not allow it. 

In addition to the ability to cause and cure sickness, the 
budwin was capable of doing various other things. For the pur- 
poses of this paper it will suffice to list a few of the most impor- 
tant which I heard explained. These wonderful persons could 
stay under water for incredible lengths of time; they could dive 
in springs and appear in others which were many miles away; 
walking on the water was numbered among their accomplish- 
ments; while covering long distances in short spaces of time is 
almost too common to mention. The story of how old wabik ** 

34 Wabik is now one of the most famous of the historic shamans, his 
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could stop bullets and cannon balls with his chest is well known 
in Nova Scotia. This old fellow also had control of the elements 
so that he could raise terrible storms whenever he wished. 

Sapiel SaYamau used to smoke an old clay church-warden 
pipe which when it was not in use he would bend around his hat 
band, so that it would be out of the way and not get broken. 
This man is credited with the habit of bending in church bells 
with his hands, when the ringing of them interrupted his stories. 
On another occasion he reached up and seized the wings of a 
windmill to stop it, because the miller refused to give an old 
lady some flour. 

Mrs. Morris was the cause of a Scotch farmer’s cows becoming 
dry for twenty-four hours and then, at another time, she was re- 
sponsible for a horse falling in a well to die. These last two 
incidents are supported by the testimony of eyewitnesses. This 
old lady was one to be feared, for it is said that once when a 
woman refused to buy baskets from her she was told that she 
would never buy another, and she did not, for she died soon after. 

It is also related that in olden times the priests had to be care- 
ful what they did because the budwin caused them all kinds of 
trouble. For example, a shaman named Gabriel caused the ship, 
in which a priest was traveling, to sail backward so that the 
cleric could not go where he wanted. The priest, in order to 
reach his destination, had to “ make friends ” with Gabriel. 

Charlie Joe visited the Iroquois once, and they set out to give 
him a feast. Charlie ate all they had and then they began to 
kill all the horses, pigs, and dogs that they had. He ate all these 
up, much to the mortification of his hosts. After he left, an 
Iroquois, wandering in the woods, found all the meat lying in a 
pile. Naturally, they were very angry. 

Many of the budéwin were adept at playing the dice-and-bow] 


nearest rivals being perhaps Pielo Cremeau and Sapiel sayamau. Wdabik 
must have lived during the latter part of the eighteenth century, for he 
was incessantly using his shamanistic powers on the behalf of the Micmac, 
keeping them from harm during the wars with the Europeans. Numerous 
anecdotes concerning him indicate that, in spite of his prowess as a shaman, 
and he was continually exhibiting his power, he was a benevolent, forceful 
character with a wry sense of humor. 
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game, for they could turn the dice any way they wished. Per- 
haps the most interesting character was old Pielo Cremeau, who 
died about 1920. He was forever fighting with the Devil. The 
recounting of only one of the stories of these fights takes the best 
part on an evening. No matter what happened, Pielo always 
won. 

In most of the stories noted above we see the budwin acting 
through the innate power which they possess. To my knowl- 
edge, there are no stories extant which can be used to illustrate 
the use of the budwino-di. Since these have no background in the 
folklore, we have to rely upon our interpretations of the actual 
description of them given by the Micmac. In regard to the in- 
nate power, it would appear that it corresponds to the “ soul,” the 
all-powerful force which is known to the Montagnais and which 
has been briefly mentioned above. We see that the shaman has 
the ability to do these wonderful things. In the north, the ex- 
planation would be that the shaman was in such good rapport 
with his guardian spirit that he was made more influential than 
an ordinary person. Some such idea is suggested for the Micmac 
by the quotation from Le Clereq (cf. footnote 32, supra). In 
this the author says that the “ jugglers ” consulted their Devils 
for answers to their questions and if the answer was not favor- 
able to the group, or rather if it resulted in some calamity, the 
group gave presents to the “ jugglers ” in order that the Devil be 
appeased. Here, perhaps, we have an idea of the placation of the 
guardian spirit in order that it may be more favorably disposed 
toward the people. We might go farther with this and suggest 
that the guardian spirit takes on the characteristics of the Mon- 
tagnais one. Whether or not this is so cannot be stated definitely 
because of the lack of definitive data. 

In regard to the trives south of the Micmac, there is little that 
can be said concerning the characteristics of the guardian spirit, 
except that it usually takes the form of an animal and that it has 
become identified with the shaman in some unknown way. In 
any case, the power which the Micmac shaman possesses is sim- 
ilar, in its character as a force, to that possessed by the Waba- 
naki and the Montagnais conjuror. That is to say, the budéwin 
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has the power to accomplish anything that he wishes and he may 
be hindered from carrying out his desires only by some other 
shaman who has greater power or because he makes some mis- 
take in his application. The possessor of the budwind-di has 
nothing to fear, except from a shaman who possesses a stronger 
set of spirit representatives. 

It was thought, also, that another person might possibly use a 
set of these fetishes should he obtain them and so desire. The 
only difficulty, in such a case, would be to know how and when 
to stop them from functioning. As an old man said to me: 
“You might want them to make some person sick and get the 
bones to do it for you, but you might not be able to stop them 
from acting and so they would keep right on working until the 
person died, which would be more than you wanted them to do.” 

The possession of power is not always of great benefit either. 
There is a story known to the natives of Nova Scotia which tells 
of an old shaman who was so powerful that no wild game could 
come near him. The people living near him were starving to 


death because his power drove all the moose away. The means 
by which the band was saved lay through the action of the 
shaman and his wife who realized the situation and took steps to 
have the spell broken. As soon as this was accomplished the 
budéwin was able to call te the slaughter more moose than the 
people could use. 
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THE NIMAR BALAHI CODE OF CASTE LAWS 
AND ITS ENFORCEMENT 


STEPHEN Fucus, 8.V.D. 
Khandwa, C. P., India 


HE Nimar Balahis are a lower caste of weavers and village 

servants, living in the Nimar District of the Central Prov- 
inces and the southern part of the Holear State (cf. S. Fuchs, in 
Primitive Man, 1939, 12:71). Although now almost wholly 
Hinduised, they still have some special caste laws and traditions 
which distinguish them from other castes. These differences do 
not so much concern questions of morality as they do food and 
relations with other castes, and yet they make the Balahis out- 
casts and untouchables within the Hindu community. 


1. THe ORIGIN OF THE BALAHI CopE oF LAws 


The Balahis have no knowledge of a special lawgiver for their 
own caste, nor of the time and circumstances of promulgation of 
such laws. No myths and caste traditions relate the origin of 
their judicial code. This lack of traditions and myths is perhaps 
due to the fact that with the early adoption of Hinduism the 
Balahis gave up long ago their original tribal laws and traditions 
and slowly adopted the Hindu moral code. With the disappear- 
ance of the old tribal code, the identity of the first lawgiver has 
vanished in the darkness of oblivion. Although the Balahis still 
commemorate the name of their mythical ancestor, Haribans, 
and the circumstances of his birth, they do not credit him with 
the formulation of their legal code. The process of adoption of 
the Hindu religious and moral outlook must have been an im- 
perceptibly slow and gradual one, otherwise the caste history 
would certainly have retained the remembrance of a personality 
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forceful enough to have revolutionized the tribal laws of the 
original Balahis and to have brought them into harmony with 
the Hindu code. The Balahis speak of a great Balahi leader, 
Ganga by name,—who lived about 800 years ago, if the gene- 
alogical registers are right. But this man who through his in- 
genuity was able to increase the Balahi caste by many accretions 
from other and higher castes and who was the leader of the 
emigrant Balahis on their way southward to the Nerbadda plains, 
did not change any of the caste laws, but only imposed them on 
his new converts from the other eastes (cf. S. Fuchs, Clan god 
myths and worship among the Nimar Balahis, in Essays in 
anthropology to be presented to Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
[in press]}). 

The caste laws and customs as they are observed at present 
among the Balahis have been handed down orally from the an- 
cestors to the present time by a continuous succession of jat- 
patels (caste-leaders) and panchayats (village councils). These 
men, the rulers of the Balahi community, are supposed to watch 
over the strict observance of the Balahi caste laws and traditions. 
They have to explain and to enforce these laws in the panch 
meetings, and they are also authorized to punish any offence 
against these laws. There is no doubt that in the course of cen- 
turies these caste leaders who, at least in early times, were men 
of singular intelligence and outstanding character, have played 
an important part in the moulding of the Balahi legal and moral 
ecde, and are perhaps also responsible for the course which the 
development of the Balahi religious and moral outlook took 
toward Hinduism. 


2. Caste Law ENFORCEMENT 

The affairs of a Balahi community, as of many others in India, 
are managed by an ancient, traditional administration called 
panchayat (H. S. Maine, Village communities in the East and 
West, London, 1871; J. Matthai, Village government in British 
India, London, 1915). It is entirely a caste organization and has 
nothing to do with the political administration of a village. It 
works beside and under the state power, by which it is usually 
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ignored. Its members are seldom consulted or utilized by govern- 
ment officials. The panchayat authority extends only over mem- 
bers of the Balahi caste, even in villages where the Balahis are in 
a majority. 


A. THE JAT PATEL 

The headman of all Nimar Balahis is called jat-patel. His 
jurisdiction, however, does not extend over the whole Balahi 
caste, but is limited roughly by the political borders of the dis- 
trict. There is another jat-patel at Khargoon (Holear state) 
for the Nimar Balahis living in Holear state, while the jat- 
patelship over the Balahis in the Nimar district of Central 
Province is divided between a jat-patel at Khandwa and another 
at Mundi (near Bir). The Khandwa jat-patel has jurisdiction 
over the Balahis of the Khandwa Tahsil and parts of the Bur- 
hanpur and Harsud Tahsils. 

This caste headman, called mukhya jat-patel or mehtar 
(prince), has the prime authority over his district, but his voice 
carries weight and his orders are obeyed also in the other dis- 
tricts not under his jurisdiction. This is probably due to the fact 
that the whole Balahi caste was originally under the dominion of 
one family, whose members divided the whole country inhabited 
by Balahis among themselves for the better administration of 
the caste. After the Balahi caste had increased rapidly in num- 
bers and spread over a vast area, one man was unable to super- 
vise all his caste fellows. 

The power of the mukhya jat-patel is hereditary in the male 
line. The eldest son inherits his dignity from the father. If a 
jat-patel has no male offspring, his next oldest brother or broth- 
er’s son will come into power. 

The mukhya jat-patel has the highest authority in matters of 
caste traditions and discipline. He exercises his authority usu- 
ally through deputies, the ordinary jat-patels. These men are 
in charge of a number of villages (about 10 to 30) in the neigh- 
borhood of their residence. A jat-patel who emigrates to an- 
other district loses his jurisdiction over the old district, but has 
no authority in the district of his new domicile, unless he is 
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later on elected to act there as a jat-patel. Also the jat-patels of 
these sub-districts inherit their office usually from their father or 
uncle. After the death of a jat-pate! the mehtars of the adjoin- 
ing districts, and occasionally even the mukhya jat-patel, come 
together for the installation of a new jat-patel. He is officially 
nominated by the mukhya jat-patel, or chosen by the deputy 
jat-patels and other notables of the caste, but in practice nearly 
always the eldest son, or if no son is eligible, his brother or 
brother’s son, is elected. Rarely it happens that an outsider is 
chosen. If a certain man shows exceptional abilities as a leader, 
and the family of the late jat-patel is unable to provide a suit- 
able man, this candidate might be chosen. But usually, even if 
the proposed candidate is little fit for his position, cannot talk 
freely or sensibly in public, has little understanding and is a 
simpleton (a so-called kharib adm), he will be chosen and will 
function nominally, while a more talented relative will make 
decisions and speak for him, whenever necessary. Consequently 
the headmen of the Balahi caste are not always the most worthy 
men, and this may also be one of the reasons why a jat-patel 
has nowadays little influence. His word carries weight only if he 
himself is a man of energy and character, eloquent, wealthy or at 
least has many and influential relatives who back him up. It is 
said that in former times a-jat-patel had almost dictatorial pow- 
ers, his word was unquestioned law. But at the present time this 
is decidedly no longer the rule. 

Whenever a new jat-patel has been elected, a new turban 
(pagri) is put on his head, as a sign of his new dignity. He then 
gives a banquet according to his means, feeding either only the 
attending jat-patels and a few relatives, or the whole village 
and visitors from outside. His office lasts for a lifetime. 
If he leads a bad life, he is warned to behave. If he does 
not mend his ways, he may be deposed. Another reason for his 
being displaced by another man is a lasting sickness which 
makes him unfit to exercise his duties properly. A jat-patel 
may even be expelled from the caste for committing a serious of- 
fence against the caste laws. During the period of expulsion he 
will be barred from exercising his rights as a jat-patel, but after 
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he has finished his sentence or has paid his fine, he is retaken into 
the caste and then can also resume his office. 

It is a jat-patel’s task and duty to preside over caste meetings 
of major importance, especially if the common interest of differ- 
ent villages is involved. The reception of an outsider into the 
caste or the resumption of an outcast cannot be performed with- 
out a jat-patel. In exceptional cases the jat-patel of another dis- 
trict (or one of his near relatives) may preside over such a per- 
formance, but generally the proper jat-patel of the district is re- 
quired. In recent times, the villagers often go ahead themselves 
without calling a jat-patel. They say: “ Why should we call a 
jat-patel? He only demands a fee for drinking our liquor. We 
can do just the same without him! ” 


B. THE VILLAGE COUNCIL (panchayat) 

The current affairs of a Balahi village community are settled 
by a council of four or five elders (panch), elected by the adult 
male population of the village. Their authority is based on their 
personal ability (an important part of which is eloquence), 
wealth, and a number of relatives as a backing. The elders are 
elected for life and are deposed only for very grave reasons. 
Theirs is an office of honour without any pecuniary remuneration 
(except occasional bribes). If the elders cannot come to a deci- 
sion or if issues of more importance are at stake, the adult male 
population of the whole Balahi community in the village is sum- 
moned to a meeting. Every adult male caste fellow domiciled 
in the village has vote and voice, and can freely express his opin- 
ion or move a proposition. Women have no voice in the 
panchayat, except that they may be called as witnesses. Affairs, 
which involve the interest of another village community (as 
marriage and divorce) or which concern the caste as such (as 
reception or resumption of a man into the caste), are settled by 
the members of a joint panchayat of the villages concerned which 
is often presided over by the jat-patel. In exceptional cases, the 
panch-members of a whole district may be called together for the 
issue of general laws or the abolition of existing caste rules or 
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misuses. The last general Balahi caste-meeting of the Nimar 
district took place in April, 1927. 

The village panchayat exercises jurisdiction in affairs of com- 
munal interest. It discusses and decides the sinking of a well, 
the acquisition or disposal of common caste property. It takes 
part in and influences the arrangement for a betrothal, and wit- 
nesses and attends the celebration of a wedding or funeral feast. 

But it has also regulative and disciplinary power. It -watches 
over and enforces the observance of the caste rules and punishes 
the offenders. Thus illicit sexual relations are censured and a 
fine inflicted on the guilty. In case of adultery, however, the 
panchayat has the right of intervention only if the husband of 
the unfaithful wife accuses her in public or if the lovers have 
been caught in flagrante delicto. A woman cannot accuse her 
husband before the panch, but she may act as a witness against 
him. 

Violations of other caste rules, such as the killing of cattle, of 
a dog, cat or squirrel, sexual intimacy with relatives or members 
of a lower caste, also fall under the jurisdiction of the village 
panchayat. The panch likewise settles all kinds of disputes and 
quarrels, fights and calumniations, petty thefts, cheating, failure 
to pay debts, disputes over property and inheritance, questions of 
divorce and the restoration of the bride-price after the divorce. 

There still exists a strong tendency among the Balahis to settle 
all affairs among themselves without the interference of the po- 
lice or other officials of the government. Only if the officials 
themselves take the case in hand or if the panch is unable to 
settle the matter to the satisfaction of either party, does the 
higher authority intervene. 

The panchayat has the right to impose sentences ranging from 
a small fine to expulsion from the caste. Only in exceptional 
eases does the punishment consist in a beating or other method 
of inflicting disgrace. The heaviest punishment is expulsion frmz 
the caste. If this sentence is observed rigorously by all caste 
fellows, it causes the expelled culprit great hardships and may 
even result in starvation. For the expulsion from the caste con- 
sists in a ban from the communal life, from commensality and 
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employment by caste fellows, it forbids the use of the common 
well and the exercise of the rights and privileges of a caste mem- 
ber. Such a punishment is a serious affair in a caste with such a 
low social and economic standard of life. Especially in the vil- 
lages the Balahis can scarcely exist without the help and co- 
operation of their caste fellows. This punishment is the more 
serious, as the outcast cannot avoid it by simply leaving the vil- 
lage or the district. He is treated as an outcast in all the other 
Balahi villages, wherever he goes. It does not take long till his 
expulsion from the caste gets known all over the district. News 
travels fast and far in the Nimar. Whoever helps the outcast, 
after his punishment has been made known, whoever takes his 
side and treats him as a friend, shares his excommunication. 
Thus even relatives and lifelong friends are forced to abandon 
the culprit. 

Although these rules are certainly hard, it must be admitted 
that the Balahis are ever ready to forgive and to forget, as soon 
as the delinquent shows signs of repentance and is ready to take 
upon himself the punishment imposed by the panch. It is only 
his own obstinacy which would cause him to remain long an out- 
cast. Even for the greatest crime which a Balahi may have the 
misfortune to commit, the delinquent is not expelled from the 
caste for life, but only for a month. After a month of separation 
the sarni ceremony of purification is performed and he is retaken 
into the caste. 

It is, however, not uncommon nowadays for a Balahi to defy 
all caste rules and decisions of the panchayat. If he is obsti- 
nate and can wait long enough, his caste fellows will get tired 
and will regret their own hardness and will eventually take him 
back into the caste community. A nominal fine or a banquet set- 
tles the matter. This happens often in cases of minor impor- 
tance, in petty quarrels or in marriages outside the caste. A man 
is cast out if he takes a wife from a lower caste. But there are 
quite a few cases known, where a Balahi defied the caste rules 
and, after a few years of excommunication, was taken back into 
the caste without having had to give up his low-caste wife. Rela- 
tives and friends begin to visit such a man, first in secrecy, then 
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more and more openly. At first the panch elders grumble and 
speak of punishing the trespassers, but at last they too bow to 
publie opinion and let things go their own ways. At the right 
psychological moment, after an extra good caste banquet usu- 
ally, the friends of the outcast bring up again the question of his 
punishment, plead for him and often succeed in obtaining a can- 
cellation of the former sentence. 

Much of course depends on the panch elders of a village com- 
munity. If these men take a firm stand and show no weakness, 
their decision will not be defied so easily. But many Balahis 
complain that morality has gone down and that even the panch 
elders are open to bribes and partiality. Hence their authority 
is impaired and their decisions easily questioned and defied, espe- 
cially by the younger generation. The young Balahis are already 
full of new-fangled ideas and revolutionary notions. 

It is much to be regretted that the authority of the panchayat 
is on the wane. This caste council represents the good old caste 
laws and traditions and certainly was of great regulative value 
for the morality of the caste. The old moral laws are of rela- 
tively high ethical value, insisting on honesty, submission to the 
authorities, a simple and religious life, and sexual integrity. But 
times have changed considerably nowadays. Old Balahis com- 
plain bitterly that the morality of the younger generation is low, 
that the old venerable traditions are treated with contempt, and 
that the caste laws and traditions are not observed as they were 
in the “ good old times.” 

One of the reasons for the breakdown of the panchayat au- 
thority is the indifferent attitude of the government. The state 
authority does not acknowledge the jurisdiction of the caste 
panchayat, usually ignores its decisions and often decides against 
it. On the other hand, the panchayat does not cooperate with 
the state authority. Thus a Balahi is subject to a double author- 
ity often at loggerheads which confuses the mind and conscience 
of the people. A delinquent may be punished twice for one and 
the same offence, first by the police and then by the panch; or 
he may be aequitted by the court, while heavily punished by 
the caste panchayat, or vice versa. 
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Another reason for the decay of the panchayat authority is the 
breakdown of the old culture and the adoption of many modern 
ideas. Especially in the towns and market places the Balahis 
become more and more independent, and, mixing with all sorts of 
people, lose quickly their old reverence for and obedience to the 
caste traditions. And even an eventual expulsion from the caste 
does not affect them much, because they can get employment and 
live independently of their own caste community. Thus they 
often begin to resent the supervision and control of the caste 
panchayat. The community slowly breaks up into a number of 
independent isolated family groups, with a low moral standard. 

However, in the villages with a more or less exclusively agri- 
cultural population, the panchayat still exercises its customary 
power to a remarkable degree. A Balahi who wants to live in 
peace and security must by force comply with the orders of the 
caste elders. In keeping revolutionary elements well under their 
thumbs, the panch elders are usually fully supported by the land- 
lords and high-caste employers who have an interest in keeping 
awake among the Balahis the old spirit of submissiveness and 
dumb obedience. And it is remarkable how soon even those re- 
turn to their old life of serfdom who after some years of town 
life come back to their native village. At first they look bright 
and bold and behave like the tough fellows they used to be in 
town. But slowly they succumb to the dull rhythm of the village 
life and conform so perfectly to their surroundings, that their old 
town friends would scarcely recognize them. 

Although the Balahis have no mythological support for the au- 
thority of the panchayat, they are of the firm conviction that the 
panchayat derives its authority from the Supreme Being. Dur- 
ing a panch meeting the belief is frequently expressed that the 
panch is the representative of God: “ Panch Bhagwan chhe! ”, 
and they solemnly warn accused and witnesses to speak the 
truth, because in appearing before the panch, they stand before 
God: “Tu panch ke samne, Bhagwan ke samne chhe! Sachhi 
bat bol! Bhagwan thari bat sunega!” (“ Before the panch, you 
stand before God! Speak the truth! God listens to your 
words! ” ) 
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3. THe Morau Cope or THE BALAHIS 

A. D. Chinoy writes: “ An ordinary Hindu is ignorant of any 
theory or theories of morals, though unconsciously he learns 
many moral lessons from the Puranic stories, which he hears in 
Kathas from religious preachers. However, his working stand- 
ard of right and wrong is that he should avoid injury to any 
living being as much as he can, and if he is led into a bad act, 
either by mistake er by stress of circumstances, an expiatory 
ceremony called prayashchitta done through proper repentance, 
would bé potent in wiping off sin and restoring him to favour 
with God. To save life, or bring about a marriage, or other 
good thing, he believes he is permitted to depart from strict truth. 
Fear of law and disapprobation of society no doubt induce him 
to be virtuous. These, however, serve rather as checks on wrong- 
doing than as motives to virtue. He believes that he shall get 
no worldly happiness in this life or that is to come if he does not 
do right, and will be punished in this world as well as in his fu- 
ture existence. But these notions are regarded often as hypo- 
thetical, and do not sufficiently control his actions, because the 
rewards and punishments do not follow immediately and are not 
traceable to their origins. He sees that a wrong-doer sometimes 
flourishes and a pious man is miserable. This to some is stagger- 
ing and leads them to enter into an imaginary compromise with 
the eternal powers, by doing evil whenever self-interest requires 
it, and then seeking expiation through prayashchitta.” (A. D. 
Chinoy, Berar Census Report 1901, quoted in A. E. Nelson, C. P. 
District Gazetteers: Buldana District, vol. A, pp. 86-87, Cal- 
cutta, 1910.) 

What Mr. Chinoy writes of the average Hindu holds good also 
for the Balahi. His moral conduct is not greatly influenced by 
a sense of a divine sanction. He rarely avoids a bad act for fear 
of a divine punishment or does a virtuous deed in hope of a 
divine reward. The great regulative power in his moral life is 
regard for public opinion and an eventual punishment by the 
panchayat. However, the Balahi is far from denying a divine 
sanction, and at times of misfortune, of epidemics or of the death 
of a relative, this belief often finds emphatic expression. Balahi 
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women often in their dirges accuse God of cruelty and sing: 
“What have I done that my husband (or child) had to die? 
Have I murdered anybody? Have I been a thief? Why do 
you punish me so hard?” At another time, when cholera was 
raging in the country and many people died, some Balahis ex- 
pressed their belief that this terrible disease was a punishment 
of Bhagwan, due to the irreligiosity of modern times. They said 
that at such times of epidemics many people return to Bhagwan 
and pray to Him, after having invoked in vain the matas and 
deos. 

The Balahis believe that God is the judge of the good and the 
wicked: “ Bhagwan ayan log nakha ayan rakhega, bura log 
nakha kharab jaga dise” (“God places the righteous in a good 
place, the wicked in a bad place”). But when a Balahi who is 
not at all a model of virtue is asked where he will go after his 
death, he invariably replies: “To heaven!” Only for a very 
grave act of immorality do the Balahis expect a punishment in 
the life after death. Ordinary sins and shortcomings are pun- 
ished by the gods in this life. It is for an offence against the 
moral code, which is punishable with expulsion from the caste 
and requires the sarni ceremony for purification, that the Balahis 
believe in a divine sanction after death. The soul of such a de- 
linquent who dies before being reconciled to the caste is cast into 
a huge iron vessel, full to the brim with muddy water, blood and 
pus. On the bottom of the vessel lurk innumerable worms. The 
soul swims on the surface. Getting tired it sinks down to the 
bottom, where the worms get at it and torture it. Screaming for 
pain, the soul comes up again to the surface. But there are 
Dhud Raja’s (the judge of the dead) four servants. They hit the 
soul square over the head and down it goes again to the bottom. 
Again the worms bite the soul, till it comes up to the surface. 
Thus the soul of a wicked man is tortured for a long time. But at 
last the servants of Dhud Raja get tired of punishing the soul 
and let it out of the vessel. Bhagwan then forgives the sins and 
lets the soul be reborn again. But it is always a Balahi in 
whose body the soul takes its new abode. 

Many Balahis, however, confess that they are not so sure of 
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what comes after death. They do not even believe too strongly 
in the transmigration of the soul, but assert that only such souls 
are reborn which have been neither entirely good nor wholly 
wicked. The souls with no moral defects go straight to Bhagwan 
and stay with Him, in a place of everlasting bliss and happiness, 
while the very wicked souls are punished with everlasting or at 
least long-enduring pain. It seems that in this way the Balahis 
have found a compromise between their orginal belief in eternal 
reward and punishment and the Hindu belief in metempsychosis. 
The same belief in partial rebirth of the souls is maintained by 
the Bhils and other aboriginals (P. Konrad, Zur Ethnographie 
der Bhils, Anthropos, XXXIV, 1939). 

As said before, the belief in a divine sanction for his good or 
bad life does not influence the Balahi very seriously. The pangs 
of a bad conscience, although he may feel them occasionally, do 
not bother him much, as long as he is outwardly respectable. 
Old people however often speak with regret of the sins of their 
past life, repent them and even take pains to expiate them in a 
vague sense of repentance. But the younger people do not take 
minor offences of the moral code too seriously, as long as no- 
body knows about them. The Balahis have quite distinct ideas 
of what is right or wrong. In their moral judgments they are 
quite capable of subtilty, which they show with great eloquence, 
when they themselves have been wronged. But in the judgment 
of their own deeds they are rather lenient and are much given to 
rationalization, alleging the most innocent motives and valiant 
excuses for their acts of doubtful morality. 

But although the conscience of the average Balahi is not very 
tender, yet he has a wholesome fear of public opinion and the 
authority of the panchayat. This fear keeps many a Balahi on 
the straight path, when other motives fail. This is perhaps one 
of the reasons why the Balahis so soon lose their moral hold 
when separated from their caste community and provided with 
an independent living. There is nobody to check them and to 
control their behaviour, as there was in the village. 

The moral code which makes a Balahi responsible before the 
judicial court of the panchayat and the caste elders regulates his 
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relations to his fellow man, be he of the same caste and sex or 
not, and certain customs in regard to his food and in the use of 
certain animals. The judgment of a panchayat is confirmed by 
every other panchayat, and must be supported till the defendant 
appeals for a revision of the sentence by a higher authority. This 
is done by calling together a number of jat-patels. The highest 
caste tribunal is the council of all the jat-patels of a district, 
presided over by the mukhya jat-patel. Beyond that no appeal 
is possible except to the state authority. 


A. CRIMES PUNISHED WITH EXPULSION FROM THE CASTE 


A Balahi is expelled from his caste: for killing a man, a cow 
or bullock, a dog, jackal, cat, squirrel, horse or mongoose; for 
committing incest; for being beaten by a sweeper, Mang, Fermal 
or Dhobi. 

The killing of a man, cow or bullock, and of a dog, is the 
greatest possible crime for a Balahi. It is called hatya (“ mur- 
der”). A hatya-wala is expelled not only from the village 
community, but also from the locality, and does not dare to show 
his face. He must, for a certain period of time (15 to 30 days), 
live with the cattle and fill his stomach during this time with 
whatever he can find in the jungle or in the fields. His relatives 
may give him something to eat, but only wheat-bread, no joari 
(millet), nor dal (pulse), salt or rice. His meal is put down in a 
barn, where he sleeps at night, in his absence, because his pres- 
ence is polluting and by meeting such a man face to face, one 
would certainly bring great misfortune on one’s self and the 
whole family. Whatever the delinquent touches is unclean. But 
he should not touch or use anything which man deems necessary 
for a decent human life. He is an outeast, a man devoid of 
human dignity, and therefore should associate with the dumb ani- 
mals and live like them. 

After the period of separation is over, the nai (barber) sum- 
mons all the caste fellows of the village to a big panch meeting. 
There the question is brought up, how to proceed against the de- 
linquent and to settle the conditions for his resumption into the 
caste. In case of interference by the police, the culprit’s punish- 
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ment by the caste community is postponed till his release from 
the state power. But in other cases, which do not involve the 
state laws and jurisdiction, as for instance the killing of a dog, 
etc., the sentence will be inflicted at once. The jat-patel or an- 
other notable of the caste will explain the caste laws and perhaps 
relate the procedure in similar precedent cases. Then the panch 
will decide upon the kind of punishment. 

After the verdict the delinquent may be retaken into the caste, 
if he declares his readiness to undergo his punishment. How- 
ever, the ritual of resumption into the caste must be observed. It 
is called sarni and comprises a good number of complicated 
cererronies. It is, with minor differences, common to all castes 
of the country, and is not peculiar to the Balahis. Usually, the 
penitent must go on pilgrimage to a sacred shrine on the Ner- 
budda or Tapti River. The nai (barber) accompanies him. At 
the river bank near the shrine the penitent undresses and takes 
a bath. The nai shaves the culprit’s whole body. After another 
bath, the man dresses in other worn clothes, while the clothes in 
which he came are thrown away as unclean. Then the penitent 
must feed the Brahmans at the shrine or at least give them some 
alms. After that the two men return to their village. On their 
arrival the panch is called together. Both men are still unclean, 
the delinquent by his crime, the nai by touching him during the 
shaving ceremony. Therefore both must sit a little apart from 
the crowd. Now the jat-patel who is also summoned opens the 
meeting. He demands the payment of the fine. After the peni- 
tent has paid in cash, the nai asks to be retaken into the caste. 
He makes an offering of country liquor, gur (coarse sugar) and 
gram to the jat-patel. The expenses for his purification are, of 
course, paid by the penitent. The jat-patel, and after him the 
other members of the panch, drink with the nai the liquor and 
eat of the gur and gram. With that the barber is received back 
into the caste. 

Now the delinquent again takes a bath and dresses in new 
clothes. He must give a more or less expensive banquet, in ac- 
cordance with his means and the gravity of his trespass. Then 
the jat-patel takes his place at the side of the outcast. He 
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drinks a glass of liquor, at first alone, then offering his glass to 
the delinquent. After the drinking, the jat-patel begins to eat. 
Having tasted the food on his plate, he offers a part of it to 
the delinquent. The man takes it and eats. Now all the other 
caste fellows fall in and eat with the outcast. With that the case 
is settled and the purification ceremony completed. 

Often, however, the resumption of an outeast into the caste 
does not take this smooth course. Sometimes there is a little 
trouble over the payment of the fine. The required cash is not 
available for the moment, or a part of the panch members think 
that the fine is too high or too slight, or some other complication 
threatens the peaceful settlement of the case. The members of 
the panch refuse to eat with the outcast till their demands are sat- 
isfied. If the jat-patel has been too hasty and has already 
started to drink and eat with the outcast, he too is excommuni- 
cated till the quarrel is settled. Sometimes a whole village is 
made outcast, if other Balahi villages protest against an unlawful 
handling of the caste laws and traditions. In such a case usually 
an appeal will be made to a more extensive panch meeting, not 
without the payment of a fine and a more or less expensive ban- 
quet for the councillors. 

The sarni ceremony is a highly expensive affair. The nai and 
the jat-patel demand their fees, up to Rs 20, because of the risks 
they take in dealing with the delinquent; the pilgrimage to the 
holy river, often connected with a banquet for the Brahmans 
and sadhus (mendicants), the fine demanded by the panch, the 
banquet to the panch members, all these things cost a substantial 
sum of money. 

The killing of a cat, squirrel, mongoose, horse or jackal is 
also punished with expulsion from the caste, but the fine is not 
so heavy and the resumption into the caste not so expensive and 
complicated. No period of separation from the village com- 
munity is demanded. The delinquent is expelled from the 
communal life, till he pays his fine to the panchayat, is formally 
reinstated into the caste by the jat-patel who drinks and eats 
with him, and gives a banquet to his caste fellows. 

In all these cases it makes no difference whether the trespass 
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of the caste laws has been committed deliberately or by accident. 
A “murder ” in cold blood or an accident resulting in the death 
of a man or one of the above-mentioned sacred animals demands 
the same purification ceremony, though the fines may vary ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the crime. 

In recent times, however, some elasticity in punishing tres- 
passes of the caste laws has been admitted. In former times 
the enforcement of the caste laws was more rigid. Thus for- 
merly a man was expelled from the caste and punished to the 
limit of the law, who only indirectly had been the cause of a 
man’s or animal’s death. A man was held responsible for a 
cow’s death if the animal died during the time it was tied in his 
cattle shed. Even if a snake bite or any other accident had re- 
sulted in the animal’s death, the man who had tied it in the shed 
was punished as a hatyar. If a young bullock died during, or 
shortly after, castration or piercing of the nose, the operators 
were punished with expulsion from the caste. The same hap- 
pened if a Balahi sold cattle to a butcher. Even the killing of a 
mad dog or jackal was punished with expulsion from the caste. 

Nowadays the Balahi caste laws allow the killing of a mad 
dog or jackal; the sale of cattle to a butcher is often punished 
by a merely nominal fine of one rupee four annas and a glass of 
liquor to the jat-patel; the man who has tied an animal to a post, 
where it is found dead afterwards, is not punished at all, the 
jat-patel merely being called for the purification of the house or 
cattleshed where the accident occurred. Instead of a banquet to 
the village community, sweets are sometimes bought and dis- 
tributed among the children. 

In case the delinquent is an unmarried boy or girl, no sarni 
ceremony is required for purification. The jat-patel is called to 
purify the child and the place where the unhappy event took 
place, but no other punishment is inflicted. Children are not 
responsible for what they do, and, above all, they are not fully 
acknowledged members of the caste. 

If a dog, eat, squirrel or mongoose dies in a house, the inhab- 
itants of the house are unclean. All earthen pots and cooked 
food must be thrown away. All clothes in the house must be 
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washed, also all the brass vessels and pots; the house itself must 
be cleaned with cow-dung and all the inmates must take a bath. 
The sweeper is called to remove the animal, as its touch is pol- 
luting for a Balahi. Then the jat-patel is called. He spurts 
liquor all over the place and throws channa (gram) in all the 
corners of the house. Then he sits down on the very spot where 
the animal died, and begins to eat and to drink. By this per- 
formance the house is made clean, but a banquet must be given 
to the caste fellows, or at least sweets distributed among the 
children. The jat-patel demands a fee of one rupee four annas. 
Also the sweeper must be paid, usually the same amount of 
money (rupee one annas four), and in addition two chaukis (16 
pounds) of grain, or whatever he demands. 

If one of the sacred animals dies on the verandah of the house 
or in the courtyard, no fine is demanded. But the sweeper must 
be called to remove the carcase, for which he must be paid. The 
bodies of cattle, however, are removed by a Balahi. Their touch 
does not pollute the Balahi, nor is it forbidden to eat the meat, 
although the killing of cattle is punished so heavily. In some 
parts of the Nimar district, under the jurisdiction of the Mundi 
jat-patel, the Balahis are no longer allowed to touch the careases 
of cattle, to skin them, or to eat the meat. The duty of removing 
and skinning dead cattle, formerly assigned to the kotval (village 
watchman, usually a Balahi), is handed over to the Chamar (low 
caste leather worker and tanner). The Balahis of the Khandwa 
tahsil made the same resolution at their general caste meeting in 
April, 1927, but after a few years they went back to skinning 
dead cattle and eating the meat. Although a fine (24 to 30 
Rs) had been fixed for offenders against this new law, public 
opinion was too strong and the old practice was continued. The 
kotvals who derived a good income from selling the hides, and 
poor people who could not afford to buy the expensive goat 
meat, were especially opposed to the new caste law and brought 
it to naught. 

Should a cart roll over one of the above-mentioned dead ani- 
mals, the driver of the cart is outcast if pieces of the flesh, drops 
of blood, ete., stick to the cart wheels. If no traces are left on 
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the cart, no action is taken against the driver of the cart. To 
touch these dead animals means pollution. The jat-patel must 
be called to eat and drink with the polluted man, who has to pay 
a fee of one rupee four annas and to give a banquet to his caste 
fellows or at least sweets to the village children. 

If man or cattle is drowned in a well, the body is taken out. 
The meat of the dead cow or bullock can be eaten, but the water 
of the well is polluted. The well is emptied of all the water, or if 
that is impossible, a part of the water is taken out and the jat- 
patel is summoned. He pours a few drops of liquor into the well, 
also some grains of gram. Then water is brought from another 
well and poured into the polluted well. After that a bucket of 
water is drawn and poured into all the Balahi wells of the village 
as a sign of its purification. The village children are fed sweets, 
gur and gram. 

If an unclean animal, as a dog, cat, etc., falls into the well and 
is drowned, no action is taken, as long as the body remains at 
the bottom of the well. But as soon as it comes to the surface, 
the water cannot be used any more. A sweeper must be called to 
remove the animal. Then money or grain is collected from 
among the caste fellows for the purification banquet. After the 
purification of the well has been performed by the jat-patel in 
the above related manner, the Balahis partake of a meal, for 
which water from the purified well has been used. 

If a Balahi, child or grown-up, gets worms into wounds, the 
sick person and all in touch with him become unclean. Before 
they may associate again with their caste fellows, the wound 
must be healed and then the polluted family restored to the 
caste by the purification, performed by the jat-patel, and a caste 
banquet to the fellow villagers follows. Also a fine is demanded 
by the panchayat, This teaches the people cleanliness and hy- 
giene, but is scarcely the deeper reason for such a punishment. 
It seems that getting worms into wounds is considered a special 
punishment by Bhagwan for some hidden crime, committed by 
the patient himself or his forefathers. Not only the Balahis, 
but also many aboriginal tribes, as the Gonds and Baigas, Bhils, 
and Korkus inflict expulsion from the caste as punishment for 
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getting worms into wounds (ef. Verrier Elwin, The Baiga, Lon- 
don, 1939, 199). 

Among the Balahis it is considered a great crime to watch the 
mating of crows. Whoever is found so looking is expelled from 
the caste and must perform the sarni ceremony. The Balahis 
do not know the reason for this law, but it seems that the crow 
stands in some relation with the ancestors of the Balahis. On 
the feast of the ancestors, crows are fed and it is believed that 
this is done for the benefit of the ancestors. However, it is not 
forbidden to kill a crow, although no Balahi will ever do it in- 
tentionally. But if he kills a crow by accident, he is not pun- 
ished. The Balahis find it so difficult to catch and kill a crow 
that they believe that crows do not die at all but have eternal 
life. 

In their relation to other castes the Balahi laws forbid com- 
mensality and intermarriage with lower castes, but not with 
higher castes. Although in the hierarchy of castes the Balahis 
are very near the lowest level, there are a few castes whose mem- 
bers are untouchables even to a Balahi. The Balahis must take a 
purifying bath, if a Mehtar (sweeper), Mang, Farmal or Dhobi 
touches them. And if a Balahi is beaten by a member of these 
castes, he must perform the sarni ceremony. The same holds 
good if a Balahi beats a man of these castes. However, in case 
the Balahi is the aggressive party and not the suffering one, the 
panchayat usually shows greater leniency and demands only a 
small fine. A few bottles of country liquor wash away any pol- 
lution that has resulted from beating an untouchable. A Balahi 
also loses his caste, if he sits with a member of these above- 
mentioned castes on the same bullock cart, or if he takes water 
or any kind of cooked food from their hands. These restrictions 
apply in full foree to grown-up people only; children do not be- 
come unclean by being touched or getting beaten by a member of 
these castes, or at least they get away with a small fine. 

A man who beats his daughter-in-law, or a man who is beaten 
by a woman or with a shoe, is also expelled from the caste. In 
serious cases, the sarni ceremony must be performed, before he is 
retaken into the caste. 
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B. REGULATION OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR 

Among the Balahis, public opinion is rather strict in regard to 
sexual licentiousness, following probably the example of the high- 
caste Hindus. If a man merely smiles at a woman, he is sus- 
pected of intimacy with her. The Balahis speak in quite plain 
terms of the immorality of sexual offences. However, it cannot 
be maintained that they are as free of such offences as they pre- 
tend. But they are very careful to keep their immoral liaisons 
secret, as they are afraid of the gossip of their neighbours. 

Incest. is considered to be the greatest sexual crime. It means 
sexual intercourse between prohibited degrees of kindred, roughly 
speaking, between relatives who address one another as father 
and daughter, mother and son, brother and sister. It comprises 
cognatic and agnatic relationship to the fourth degree, and a 
kind of relationship by adoption, formed by special ceremonies, 
usually at the time of the Raki festival or on occasion of a wed- 
ding or other family feast. 

Incest is considered the more serious the greater the relation- 
ship between the delinquents. It is punished with expulsion from 
the caste, and its expiation demands at least the performance of 
the sarni ceremony and a more or less expensive banquet for 
the village community. There are special rules of conduct for 
agnatic relatives living together in a joint household. Thus a 
man should never be alone with his daughter-in-law, nor a man 
with the wife of his younger brother. They should avoid all 
privacy and contact. If a father-in-law beats his daughter-in- 
law, he is made an outeast. 

Premarital sexual liaisons are not punished with expulsion 
from the caste, unless the girl or woman becomes pregnant. 
When the pregnancy becomes known and a marriage cannot be 
arranged between the lovers, they are both expelled from the 
caste, till the child is born and given away. Only then may re- 
sumption into the caste take place. A fine and a caste banquet 
are usually exacted for trespasses of this kind. 

Young men without much chance for marriage, being either too 
poor or with some defect, are naturally much after the girls and 
young women, often not without being encouraged by them. 
But if such a young man is known to be too free with women, 
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his reputation soon suffers and he becomes unpopular. Parents 
of girls do not like such a man to visit their houses, as they are 
afraid of a quarrel with the actual or prospective husband of the 
girls. Such a man will soon be left alone or will get into trou- 
ble with annoyed parents or jealous husbands. However, he will 
not be punished by the panch unless caught in flagrante delicto 
or unless pregnancy of the girl or widow in question occurs. 
Parents or husbands will always try to hush the matter up, so 
as not to ruin their family’s reputation. The girls or young 
widows are not punished for any such acts, unless they are 
found with child. They are not held fully responsible for such 
offences, and their chances for a good marriage are not at all 
impaired by a bad reputation. It is more the family of such a 
girl or widow which is blamed for not watching properly over 
her, and the whole family of the woman is expelled from the 
caste if she becomes pregnant. 

The Balahis do not know prostitution, except a few cases in the 
towns and market places. But there are some Balahi villages 
where the Balahi women have the reputation of rather liberal 
views in matters concerning sexual modesty. This is often the 
case in villages with a large proportion of Mohammedans. How- 
ever, such ill-reputed families or villages are avoided by other 
Balahis who are reluctant to marry a girl of such a family, as 
they are afraid of trouble ensuing afterwards. 

The caste authorities, although they disapprove of such misbe- 
haviour, are often not able to take any action against such peo- 
ple, because they fear their revenge. Bazar Balahis are usually 
dreaded by the simpler Balahis of other villages because of their 
boldness of speech and behaviour. Thus the caste elders are 
slow to interfere with them, and the latter can do with impunity 
what another man would be severely punished for. People who 
have money, influential relatives to back them up, and boldness 
of speech in defending themselves, have usually not much to fear 
from the controlling power of the caste community. 

In case of unfaithfulness on the part of the husband, his wife 
has no right to accuse him before the panchayat. But she may 
return to her parents. Public opinion demands that the man go 
to his father-in-law’s house and call his wife back. If she re- 
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turns with him, believing his protests of innocence or promises of 
amendment, the incident is settled. But if she refuses to go with 
him, the husband will try to get some friends and relatives to 
plead for him. During the absence of his wife he must be care- 
ful not to be caught with another woman. If such should hap- 
pen, the panch could expel him from the caste. But if his lawful 
wife refuses to return to his house, the marriage will be dis- 
solved, without any punishment by the panchayat, which then 
has no right of interference. 

If a man finds out that his wife has been unfaithful, he is free 
to call the panch and to demand the punishment of his wife’s 
lover. But usually he prefers to keep quiet about it and only 
punishes his wife at his own discretion. Unless he makes a re- 
port, the village council cannot interfere, even if the whole village 
knows about it. Sometimes the husband is paid by the lover of 
his wife to keep silent. 

If a woman elopes with another man, she may be brought back 
by force. It her husband is able to retain her, the case is settled, 
otherwise it will come to a divorce. The woman is not punished 
by the panchayat, but the seducer may be, if he is caught. If he 
is of another village, he will without fail be beaten; this is the 
only case of corporal punishment in Balahi justice. Sometimes 
his hair is half shaven off, his face blackened, and other disgrace 
inflicted on him. But if such drastic measures cannot be taken, 
he is made to pay a certain amount of money to the former hus- 
band of the woman. He may then keep her. The payment is 
made as a kind of indemnification for the expenses the former 
husband had ineurred through marriage. At the same time it en- 
ables him to make arrangements for another marriage. It is the 
task of the panch elders to settle such questions of divorce and 
to fix the price for the woman. 

C. OTHER OFFENCES AGAINST THE CASTE LAWS AND TRADITIONS 


All eventual offences against the caste laws may be brought be- 
fore the panchayat. Damage to another’s property and good 
name, thefts, quarrels, in fact, all kinds of misbehaviour, can be 
punished by the village council. If the delinquent is obstinate 
and does not comply with the demands of the caste authority, if 
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he refuses to pay his fine, he can be expelled from the caste. As 
soon as he gives in and promises to behave, he is retaken into 
the caste without any ceremony or other additional punishment. 

The Balahis, as a whole, are a law-abiding people. They are 
especially averse to any deed of violence; brawls and manslaugh- 
ter are rare among them. They lack the necessary courage for 
murder in cold blood, housebreaking and robbery. One very 
seldom hears of a daring crime performed by a Balahi. But a 
theft is quite a different affair, and the Balahis show a definite 
weakness for petty thefts. It is mainly field fruits that they 
take: joari (millet), wheat grain, cotton, grass which they sell in 
the bazar in small quantities, agricultural tools left lying in the 
fields. Their wages are often so low or so unjustly withheld by 
their employers that in a way they feel themselves justified in 
taking such a minor secret compensation to improve their living. 
The Balahis do not find much wrong in such thefts. 

Some Balahis have a bad reputation as bazar thieves. They 
go in small groups to a shop where they try to engage the atten- 
tion of the shopkeeper. The most handy man among them 
then seizes his opportunity and makes off with whatever he can 
grab. If caught, he is left to his fate by his companions who 
pretend not to know him. But if the thief is successful, the booty 
is divided among the whole party. 

A Balahi does not consider it wrong to keep for himself what 
he chances to find. If the owner of the lost article discovers the 
finder, the latter usually returns reluctantly his find, but not 
without trying to get some small remuneration. 

In telling lies the Balahis are masters. They do not find any- 
thing wrong in telling conventional lies. In conversation with 
one another they find it hard to stick to the truth and are prone 
to exaggerate greatly. They are always ready for so-called 
white lies and official lies. If they can get out of trouble by tell- 
ing a lie, they never hesitate for a moment in telling one. They 
do not feel much ashamed if they are caught in lying, but they 
take it as impoliteness if they are scolded for it. The Balahis re- 
sort to lies in any trouble, because they are mostly great cowards, 


made so doubtlessly by agelong oppression by their high-caste 
masters. 
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In the villages, gossiping is a wide-spread evil. Nothing can 
remain private and secret before the prying eyes of the fellow 
villagers and no secret will be kept sacred. The news of scan- 
dals travels with ineredible rapidity through the whole country. 
This immoderate gossiping is of course the source for many 
quarrels and lifelong enmities. However, the Balahis seldom 
come to blows when quarreling. But they can curse and abuse 
so vilely that the greatest expert in sexual pathology would ap- 
pear as a mere child in his knowledge of sexual aberrations. An- 
other kind of curse is to vilify and wish harm to the enemy’s par- 
ents and children or other relatives. The Balahis believe that 
such curses are often effective. 


SUMMARY 

It is said that the morality of the Balahis is, relatively speak- 
ing, not very high. This is often admitted by the Balahis them- 
selves. They state that the morality of their caste has rapidly 
deteriorated during the last fifty years. They explain this lower- 
ing of their moral standard by the following reasons: 

The Balahis, as outcasts and untouchables, are not admitted 
to the higher practice of the Hindu religion. They are very ig- 
norant in religious matters and lack a religious foundation for 
their ethics. This is admittedly a permanent, not a new factor, 
but its evil effect is made apparent in modern times, with the 
breakdown of so many old traditions. 

The caste authority, jat-patels and caste elders, are more and 
more losing their grip on their caste fellows. Their authority 
is gradually decreasing, and is often defied by the younger gen- 
eration and abused by corrupt caste elders. 

Treated as untouchables and outcasts by the higher castes, ex- 
ploited by their employers, the Balahis have little means to pro- 
tect and defend their most elementary rights. Thus they have 
little self-respect, and not much moral strength or ambition. 

Still it must be maintained that the majority of the Balahis 
have conserved to a high degree the moral sense which enables 
them to decide what is good and what is wrong. A great part of 
the Balahis lead morally good lives. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


Owing to transportation conditions, the regular annual meet- 
ing which had been scheduled for April 27, 1943, was, by vote of 
the Executive Board, canceled. To conduct the necessary busi- 
ness of the Conference the Executive Board met on Monday, 
June 14, 1943, at 5:00 p.m., at The Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The main business was the election of officers. 
The report of the Nominating Committee was adopted as read. 
The officers of the preceding year were continued with the follow- 
ing exceptions: Honorary President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick; members of the Executive Board to 1946, Sr. Inez 
Hilger, O.S.B., Rev. Dr. Joseph Kempf, Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe. 
S.J. 
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